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ABSTRACT 

This paper attempts to find some similiarities among 
,differerit theories of moral devel&pment, presenting a literature^ 
'ireYiew of research and' a comparative analysis of results on three 
questions. The questions considered are: (1) What is the role of ^ 
cogni^ve competence in moral development and what 'optimizes the 
cognitive aspects of ^ftoral growth? (2) .What is the role of affect in 
moral deyelopaient , and what .optimizes the affective aspects of moral 
growth? (3) What supp5rts the development of consistency between 
mature moral reasoniiTg and morar behavior? It is suggested that the 
development of mature moral reasoning is facilitated by the 
imposition of real responsibilities in real social contexts, and by 
an en*iro^iment which provides strong situational supports. (GO) 
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The question of my talk What optimizes moral development and 
behavior? — \alls.to mind a dialogue in^ Alice's'' Adventures in Wonder- 
land between Arice and the Cheshire Cat. 




"Would ^u tell me, please," says jRlice to tf^ cat, 
"v/hkrh way I ought to go frsom here?!* 

"That depends a great deal on where you want to 
get to," says the pat. 

"I don't much\care v/here," iays Alice. 

"Then it doesn\t matter wlfich way you go," says 
the cat. 

V/hat'the Cheshire^Cat Jtnew, ofs course, is that ther^e is a rela- 
tionship between means and *ids. You really can't say ^hich way to 
go in optimizing moral development and behavior until ypu decide 
where you want to end up.. 



Deciding v/here you want 
down to asking, Wh^t is moral 
develop moral lyT -^hat is moral 



end up in moral development comes 
ivelopment? What does it mean to 
^behavior? . 

/ ■ 



/ In years of defining and dei^nding positionsi much Jias beien 
ade of the differencfeiJu^the wa« different theories of moral 
evelopment ansv/er these questionsl My comments/, by cotitrast, trj| 
to chart some emergi/ng common grourW among the theories fhat tends 
to fce hidden by the/ dust of battleA Spefiifical/lyj/ I would like p 
s,^arch ;ou^ similarities around, threqma/or questions : ' 1/ " 



2. 



What iiis the r6le of cognitive corrb^tence* in ftiora 
and what optimizes the cognitive ^spec^s of mor 
Whatf j*s t^e /roif of what could lo/D\g]y be c|^lle 



3. 



level opmeht,/ and what optimii 
notal growtl;^? 



jevelopment, 
jrowth? 
jiffect in 



the affectiye^spects 




TIR^tr^pyQ^ts -Tthe development of coils is terifcy b^twee'n ma tyre 
mOnal .t'ea sonir/q and moral behay/ior? or, Hb'w do/ ytou get 
peOfUcTto do What; they know tf^fey oiigK* ' ' 



, ) Presented iis dart of a, symposium on "New Directions and 
En^tjrfing Is,^oes/in the Study of 'Moral Development and Behavior" 
erente or the Society for ResearchXin Child Develop- 



at/T/ie C 
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I. What optimizes the cognitive aspects of moral growth? 

Among current theories of moral development, there'' is solid 
agreement on at least one point: to develop morally is first to, 
develop cognitively. Kohlberg (e.g., 1969, 1971) has argued^ fgr 
some time that Piaget's logical stages are prerequisites for, 
corresponding moral stages. A child,, for example, cannot socially 
go^ back and forth ^between tv/o people's points of view and base hi^ 
moral judgment on^ the principle of reciprocity until he can ^ 
mentally go. back and forth betv/^n the starting and end points of 
a physical change, as for example, when someone squashes a c]a^ 
ball and asks him if it #€ill has the sme amount. Moral edutation, 
from a cognitive-yevelopmental standpotnt, should develop the 
individual's cognitive capacity ^or solving problems in the social- 
mor|l sphere, for weighing rightssiind obligations alid resolving 
conflicts between values and people. 

Martin Hoffman's (1976) theory of tije development of altruism 
is from all appearances a cognitive^stage theory, one which 
eijfphasizes the close rela^tienshij) between cognitio/i and affect. 
Perspn permsinence, role-t^kwvl', and a sense of personal identity ^ 
form the essenti^jU^o^nitive foundation for altruistic motives. 
It is the ipdivldual's 'Changing cognitive capacity that changes 
the na^iiwof the sympathetic distress he feels for a vittim. 

^^j^^ From^ere the Mischels (1976) stand, maturing morally 
means leaning to regul/ate your own behavior to achieve aoals you 
have chosen, even when the goals are abstract or distajvc and even 
when the immediate external situation^ distracts or gets in the way. 
That kind of self-regulation involves not only setting your own 
goals but also considering alternative routes to them and the ^ , 
consequences' of each, formulating 'rules to guide your choices, 
mentally transforming distracting situations into innocuous 

and making plans for sequencing complex behavior patterns, 
s a tall cognitive order. ^ ' 

The/ii^xt question is, *what stimulates the development. of 
these/cqgnKive bases of moral development tf^t everyone agrees 
0 fmoortaj^nt? 'Cognitive-social learning ttieory, as the 
el^ 0976) elaborate it, speaks of cognitive competencies 
tjhe/ person "constructs" or "generates" hi(nseTf , bar ii) 
ne;)tt f breath suggests that competencies which change piVi^ing 
lopment e.g» , stages of moral reasoning ~ do so /because 
ha^nging models or expectancies in the^ocial environment. 
c^nTt have it both v;ays. If the cojgnT%ive socia J -learning ^ 
t^orris saying that cdgnitions are fcofistructed b^^ the child 
ather/than "trained" in, then thb role/of socijil agents to 
stimulate the feelf-deyelopment of structures and the difference • 
%etwe^n "cbgnitivize^^ocial -learning theory and PlagetAstyle ^ 

ctionism begomw difficult to discern. But if jthV MischeTs '/» 
xample, believe that competencies come fr<|n-1nd6;jctr\i nation. 
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then stages can be trained in a variety of sequences, and a 
g'eal difference between the theories in conception of moral 
development is clear. JuSt hov/a cognit^ive social learning 
approach would use external social influence to develop moral 
independence needs some spelnng out. ( 

. • / . ' ... ' ^ V 

Hoffman (1976) is more directly prescriptiJl(e, recommending 
role-taking opportunities for^ the child and chances to give help 
to others, along with corrective feedback when the child cannot 
figure out-the available/distress cues. When the child has 
injured someone, Hoffman suggests, parents should help him under^^ 
stand the thought^ and feelings of the victim. They can also 
make it clear that the/desired behavior in any situation caif be 
deduced from broad principles co^ncerning human kindness and V ' 

consideration. / ' ^ 

/ ; ^ 

Partly because Kohl berg's theory of moral development has 
been around longer; more studies aj^e available on what stimulates 
moral development ^s he defines Its. The best kndV/n cognitive- 
developmental recipe for stage change is a combination of internal 
conflict about how toVesolve a rfioral dilemma and exposure to +1 o / 
reasoning, one stage above the !»ubject's own dominant stage. 
^Mostie Blatt»(1969) pioneered ir/ this dilemma discussion approach 

I school students over a 12-wee{( 
most of the experimental objects— 
^ year later. Jim Rest (1974), in a . 
ohlbergian moral education programs, 
gimen of one verbal dilemma after an- 
c diet, and speculates that Blatt's 
his clinical training in facilitating 
group'^fileraction. Rest^lso questions whether it makes sense to 
urge teait^ers to give +lMesponses to student's statements" in dis- 
cussion --%task that ]^ challenge a trained scorer. Further 
doubts about l^e effecfj^^ness of^the dilfemmaf discussion apfJroach 
come from. some " " ' " - .. . 

methods, but f< 



le^^'^^.g., Shaeffer,/ 1974) that^used Blatt's 
tMget any stagp change: 
\ J , 

Ixed. Ann Colby's dissertation (1974), as» x 
tot stage change through peer discussion 
Hie d5|yelopment of stagers reasoning. Without 
& thirtl^ing. ' / / ^ 

att's work> Guidance /Associates- /Publishers !> 
rk) presented an opportunity fof Koirlberg andi 
the dileTima approach through a/s^ries of 
sound film-strips, for Ghildr[eri-oT* elementary 
these myself ta git discussion^ doing in ^ 
many teachers in ouf program at Cortland.^ The / 
job of bringing m<^ral 6<?nfli9t oown to the \ 
child's world -^^ for exajmpfe^^ Holly climb 
stranded kitten fo»^ a small .\bfi>y,^ on should she' 
promise to her father not tig;%l;imp any more trees? 



^dth small groups af junior hi 
^^^^ period, and got stage gains 
that' were still observable 
•?:%;^areful analysis of several 
' ''^iiiggests that a -Blatt-type 
■ . dt^^^is a pretty dull aca 
• sucb|%^may have been due J 
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described 
and alp 
any ex; 

Not 

(Pleasantyin 
Bob Selniaii to 
rarna tic/ mora 
chool Mgei ' 
classrooms/ 9 
'^filmstril 
scale of 
a treis ti 
Keep hei^ 
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Evidence that the filmstirips work qpmes from a recent study 

(1974) by Bob Selman and Marcus Liebeg/narK Second-graders from 
both blue-collar and middle-class districts in Cambridge'saw the 
filmstrips in th^ir classrooms(%i^ce a week for hatf a year. In, 
small groups they discussed ways of resolving a dilemma, reasons • 
for their choices, and whether some reasons are better than others 
~ with an adult teacher helping the whole process along. About 

5 months after training, children in the experimental classes 
showed an average gain of about half a stage on one moral dimension 
that the study tested on — namely, the child's ability to reflect 
on his own and others' intentions. And you don't Med to be aii 
expert to do this kind of mofj^tKeducation, Selman and Lieberman 
found. Lay teachers with no trai?iing in cognitive-developmental . 
theory stimulated just as much growth as experienced teachers 
with training in the cognitive-developmental approach. The 
biggest gains occurred in the class of a lay teacher who showed 
the greatest enthusiasm about the project. 

An excellent little book by Ed Sullivan called Moral Learning 

(1975) , just published by Paulist Press, describes a series of 
creative variations on the moral discussion method. One particu- 
larly active approach uses a t^ ri meeting format to decide what to 
do in the face of a hypothetical moral event — e.g., the principal 
whips 7 students^ in direct violation of school rules about punish- 
ment. Working with Canadian elementary 'and secondary schools 
through the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education, Sullivan, 
Clive Beck, and their colleagues have come up with these interesting 
findings: 1 

1, Gains from an educational program may take at least one year 
after the completion of the experiment to show up. Sufllivan 
found this repeatedly, with both elementary and secondary 
students, -He concludes that a moral education program may 
act as a catalyst, combining with, subsequent social-moral 
experiences to bring about change.^ , • . 

2.. The moral climate of a classroom and school appear to affect 
the/outcome of a moral ^ucation curriculum. In one fairly 
open high school, with i>teac4ier who was relatively unobtrusive 
during discussions, a course in ethics and moral development 
;/d to significant stage change. In a largely similar course 
a less democratic school > with an authoritarian teacher who 
^rfequently interrupted ^t^^dents, there was no sigrfificant; change. 

Respect for the student is a person^ Sullivan concludes, may 
critical underlyi ng«f at to^ determining, the effectiveness of . / 



pother efforts to 

/ ^One n«w dj 
n^hasizF^ 
of the 
social exp 




grov|th in moral thinking. 

^'de>^lopmental moral educatiolvii 
ioii ancj concentrate on chali^^iig.^ 
^ with ref/lection on the meaning 
This i^ a cpmbi nation of 'practicun) 
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seminar, which one study (Mosher and Sprinthall, 1970) showed 
worked better than either practicum or seminar alone. Ralph 
Mosher, Lois Erlckson, and Norm Sprinthall have^used this more 
"applied" approach to mortal education in a number of ingenious 
Ways "With Kigh school ^ttSdents. In one course on the "Psychology 
of Counseling'*. (Sprinthall & Erickson, 1974), for example, students 
learned counseling techniques and -listening skills and used these 
with each other to discuss personally meaningful issues in their 
lives. In another course on the" Psychology of Growth for Women," 
female students learned interviewing skills a nd^ conducted fl^ld 
interviews of girls and women across the,lifejspan» then 
discussed what their data showed about how vvomen cKalige through 
development in what they value and in how they view their roles., 
On both the Loevinger ego development scale (Loevinger & 
Wessler, 497t)-tmd Kohlberg's moral development scale, students 
in this course showed significant movement from a conventional 
stage -3 orientation toward a more compleXf system-oriented Stage 
4, and even greater change on a follow-MP test one year Iffter. 

In a similar vein, Patricia Grimes r8Cently_{l 974) helped 
11-year-old children move from Kohlberg^s staged to sta^e 3 
through moral discu<tsions that included their mothers. Th^ 
pracfeicum in this case turned out to be the home, where, the 
mothers reported, they spent a lot more time at the dinner table 
iV i! 

newspapers . 



30Ut moral' issues raised by events ort TV and in the 



The ink is just dry on a dissertation Study by Paul Sullivan 
(1975) who stirauljlted a half-stage changt* i^ moral ttiinking in 
high school stude/its a,nd an advance of -one /full stage on Loevinger 
ego development scale. The catalyst here was a year-long^course 
with four segments: j^(l) rtoral djscussionW (using films); 
training in counseling; (3) comparative moral ijhilosophy and 
and (4) a tworpart practicum experience w|icshJiad-jUifi_jtudent^ 
jnoral discussions among 6th-graders and set up a high schbaT^Bo 
of Appeals to handle discftJline problems.! It was the students* 
new'social roles and their sense of having an impact on their - 
social-mo.ral environment, Sullivan, feelsi that cdrrtHbuted most 
to their substantial developmental chang 

The new iemphasis on moral educatiorii thrpugh real responsibiU- 
ti6S in real socfal. contexts can be seen as the practice catching 
up with the theory. The cognitive-developmental position (e»g., 
Kohlberg, T969)jha's long been that role^taking opportunities, 
especially through active partidioaMton in social relationships 
jind social institutions, ttr^ crit4cal 'ifor the development of mature 
moral' reasoning. . ' / 

11 . The^Rofe'of Affect ijn Moral Development 

. \ / / • V - I • ^ — . 

A*d like to tut^n now from reasoning and cognitive 
competence to what I an} l«oosely q^llirjig "affect." yhat optimizes 
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contribution to inoral^development? 

A. Need Satisfaction as a Prerequisite for Mo^al Development 

One idea which brings several theories together is the notion, 
that psychological security or need satisfaction precedes moral 
maturity. Elizabeth Simpson (1976) has proposed the intriguing . 
Idea that Haslow's hierarchy of needs parallels Kohl berg's hierarchy 
of moral stages. She suggests that progress to a higher level of 
need, say, to need for self-esteem or self-actualization, is a 
prerequisite for progress to a higher moral stage, say, to a stage 
of principles and personal integrity. 

\ Selman's clinical work (1976) with problem children leads him 
to conclude that affective egocentrism and low self-esteem are both 
caijse and effect of retarded social -moral growth. Jim Gilligan 
(19761^ speaking from a psychoanalytic vie'wjoint, argues that fear 
of shamfrxor loss of face commonly blocks moral development, and to 
illustratV^he point, cites cross-culturaV accounts of tribes which 
are obsessecKby fear of ridicule and vie with each other in commit- 
ting atrocitie^, Hoffman (1976) reviews research showing a positive 
-relation between altruistic behavior and emotional security, and 
concludes that need deprivation leads people to be preoccuEjed with 
themselves, whereas well-being leaves them open to the needsbf i 
others. Thus the old humanist idea has fresh support: you need to 
feel good about yourself to do right by others. 





B. The mle of optimal conflict or arousal in moral development 

^ A seco/nd point where the theories converge in considering the 
role of afMct in moral development is the idea that some form of 
optimal conflict, arousal, or disequilibrium facilitates g»;owth. 
'This is the idea that being moderately upset is good for you, although 
the theories differ in how they see its value. Social leirning theory 
(e.g.. Burton, 1976) talks about moderate levels of anx^ty as optimally 
4notivat;n»g~5TJrt5Sc for learning new moral behaviors or oerformihg old 
OBfis^jx^offman (ia76) asserts that the child needs "tl/e normal' run of 
dis1ir©Kr"e^pw^^ to develop sympathy and requires a certiain amount 
of sodial conflict to allow-him to learn that differences among 
eop/e Mn be worked put. / ' 



Cognitive-deyelopmental theories like Piagety and Kohl berg's 
Hold that disequilibrium is necessary to stimula(t©' reorganization 
f thinliitng into higher stage forms. Elliot Turiel , in a recent 
issue of Child Development (1974), has a thoughtflij essay presenting 
his fillings on 'the nature of the transitional disequilibruim that 
people- experience in moving from Stage 4 to Stage 5. Me suggests 
that $fiis particular period of uncertainty a^ut what/ is moral. arises 
from /greater autonomy irj' adolescence an;l increasing /exposure to a 

- is/ Extending this theme, 

6) h^ve 'elaborated a model 



dive^ity of individuaf and cultural values/ 
i/(j#rbarino and Urie Bronfenbrenner (197'* 
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of moral izatidfe which says thai; sociocultural pluralism is j stimulus 
for growth at ihl developmental levels, as. long as the conflict and 
diversity are- arfTSctively manageable. An environment which confronts , 
the child with differing puils of several social agents tliat_ compete 
for his affection and allegiance keeps him open to new social ex- . 
perience amd eventually leads him to construct his own- autonomous 
morality. Greater independence of moral judgment, Garbarino and 
Bronfenbrenner point out, is in fact correlated with ^pluralistic as 
opposed to monolithic social environments. 

One person's optimal disequilibrium, of course, may be another 
person's excessive stress or confysion. In my own research on develop- 
ing intentional ity (Lickona, 1973), I exposed 1st and 2nd graders to 
two tapfed adults who contradicted each other and themselves as they 
debated which of two Piaget story characters was naughtier. About 
40% of the children who heard this subsequently based their own 
judgments of responsibility on intentions, but ^ majority of the - 
children became even more centered on objective consequences- than 
they had been on the\ pretest. 



I've saved the hardest answer for last. 



stwe 



^ What supports the development of consistency betv/een moral 
'thought and moral behavior? \ ^ 




The theories disagree about how much inconsistency exists between 
what people believe to be right and .what they actually do, but all 
theories acknowledge that people don't always act, according to their 
hiahest moral principles. The important question is. How do you maxi- 
JHze the correspondence? How do you help people behave at their 
highest level of moral awareness? 

/ ' ' 

I'd like to identify three optimizing conditions that I think 

the different theories could agree on: y 

/' \j 

(1) Good models' . Models in th^mselve$/do not lead directly to moral 
developmecrt, since developi*ng morallly is not the same thing as 
—^evtelopirig socially /by^ p^^ But it seems to me ^ 

'^"""^ that moafeTs can do at least two tHings to support moral development: 

' /// / • ^ '/ ' // \ /■ 

, (aj /They /ftn teach the person tfhe ^eWaviors^ he needs to enter into 
A // a social experlenfce that i^ a VdUrce t)fl role.-taking and moral develop- 

/ / ment;/ Selftaiy^(S,4lman y UkUxAk, 1974^, /for example, recommends 
' /'/ that/teacihie»/k actual l/sho,W;Chiydren hoWto debate a films trip 
'/ ' (Mlerriiia/ SbHnthall/ ?^nd EWiliksb/i (T974)/used modeling processes to 
,teach Counseling and inWyieWM skills that open^ up new realms of 
Inter^tjiii and }e4rnijig\|or/tJ^j^ir st>/dents./ A second grade-teScher 
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' In our program at Cortland (Manring, 1974) found she had trouble 
getting children to work" together on cooperative learning projects 
until She demonstrated how they could. make suggestions to each 
other instead of criticizing or giving orders. ♦ 

(b) Secondly, the model you provide also tells the dhild what you 
really belii^e, or, as the old Indian said, what you do speaks 
so loudly I cannot hear what you say. Sometimes kids will 
force you to be a good model, like it or not. When my 7-year- 
old was 4, he began issuing commahds to his mother and me: 
"Mdnmy, get my dinner," "Daddy, read me a story," and so on. , 
After not very much of that, we told him we didn't like getting 
ovders, |we lik^ nice requests, etcr Well, the next day, during 
the morning hassle of getting him off to nursery school, I said, 
"Mark, get in the bathroom and brush your teeth and wash yoQr 
face." He stopped, turned around and very seriOusly-said^_^ 
"Daddy, I don't like getting orders either." 

I was properly humbjied, and so we struck a bargain: no more 
orders on eitner side, arnd he's- held me to it ever since (you, 
can still do what HaimMSinott calls stating the situational re- 
quirements in a way that leaves the child's sense of autonomy 
intact by saying, e.g.* "It's 8:00,Mark,and your teeth need 
brushing.") 

The potnt here is that if you practice what you. preach, 
you're more likely to get children to do the same, not just because 
they have a consi«(^nt" model to emulate, but because the moral 
value — r^ciproci^, fairness, respect for others — comes through 
loud and clear. 

(2) I think there's general agreement that consistency between 
moral thought and action is enhanced by helping people relate 
their be'havior to their highest capacity, for moral reflection. 
People don't seem to do this naturally. And I think it's easier, 
at Kohl berg and Turiel (1971) suggest, to encourage this kind of 
reflection when the indivicjual has done som^ething positive rather 
than something negative". Cognitive developmental ists, as well as 
behaviorists, need to catch the child being good. In a broad 
sense, thi& is what Sprinthall and Erickson did in having students 
reflect on/the meaning of their new and satisfying social, involve- 

■ ments as peer counsel ors'or field students of female development, 
i. » ■ . ■ 

(3) Finally, it's clear that a narrow focus on child-rearing or per- 
* • sgnal relationships is inadequate for conceptualizing what 

o'ptiniiies moral development^ It's evident that the mature i>n- 
tegration of thought and- behavior in moral functioning needs _ 
the support of the situational or sociocultural context. This 
is the major. conclusion of the New England prison intervention 
projects conducted by Kohl berg, Joe Hickey, Peter Scharf (1974) 
^and others. Dilemma discussions didn't do the job. It was 
necessary to involve the priso.ners in fashioning their own 
community, in making and enforcing rules, in group problem- 
solving — all of this aimed at creating a^moral atmosp^iere of 
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respect, fairness, and mutual support. This "just conmunlty 
approach Is a^so being tried by Kohl berg and his colleagues 
With some success. In a number of Boston high schools. 

Another illustration of the impact of the individual's 
social environment comes from Bob 5elman's account (1976) of aru 
extremely aggressive, egocentric 8-year-old who was at Stage 0 
>in his moral' judgment, fhis boy was unresponsive to individual 
therapy, which was working against a bad home situation, but put 
in a summer camp wher^ people consistently pointed- out the reasons, 
behind rules and actions, he advanced to a higher stage of under- 
standing intentions and also won the friendship of his peers. 

Along the same lines, Garbarino and Bronfenbrenner (1976) 
draw on a variety of historical examples to support their case 
that individual moral functioning is profoundly affected by the 
larger sociocultural context, and their theory that cultural 
pluralism, to be a positive influence on development, must exist 
within an integrated social structure where people have some 
stake in the common good. Huston and Korte (1976) describe laws- 
that reward Good Samaritan behavior in emergency situations, _ 
and tell of communities that. have worked together to forestall 
violent crime and aid victims in distress. This is still 
another example of how social conditions- can be. arranged to 
'maximize the likelihood that people will translate compassion 
into conduct that helps another human being. . 

. I thiJ. it's safe to say that in a home, or a school, or a 
society that consistently provides strong situational supports 
for the development of moral reasoning and moral behavior, mapy 
more people would develop the kind of principled, integrated moral 
^ system that no longer needs external support.' I think all the 
theories would agree with the anonymous sage who said we need' , 
to create a world in vMiich it is easier to be good. The problem 
thus far with broad-s/ale efforts to optimize mora r development, 
to paraphrase Shaw, i^' not that they have been tj^ed and found 
wanting, but that »t hey have' never been truly tried. 
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